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WHAT THE NRA HAS DONE FOR CHILD LABOR 


Ep. NOTE: One of the main arguments for ratifica- 
tion of the Federal Child Labor Amendment is the 
need for making permanent the gains secured through 
the child labor provisions of the NRA codes. So many 
inquiries are received as to the status of child labor 
under the NRA, that the major portion of THE AMER- 
ICAN CHILD this month is devoted to a summary of 
the effect of the Recovery Program upon child em- 
ployment. It is an unanswerable argument for con- 
tinued federal control. 


The story of child labor regulation under the NRA 
is the story of one of the most tremendous advances 
ever made in the field of social legislation. Its ulti- 
mate significance will depend upon whether the 
benefits can be continued on a permanent basis. 

Before the NRA, every weakness and loophole in 
state labor legislation had become during the long 
depression the focal spot for a spreading contagion 
of abuse. Sweatshops and “‘fly-by-night’” factories 
were exploiting children and young girls for little or 
no pay, shifting across state lines to profit by the wide 
differences in labor laws. States found themselves un- 
able to meet the situation through individual action. 

Within a few short months 


workers have been barred from industry for the time 
being by the NRA codes. 

The textile industry alone employed approximately 
20,000 children; the clothing industries nearly 9,000; and 
other branches of manufacturing something less than 
40,000. Another 8,000 were in hotels and restaurants, 
beauty parlors and laundries; 17,000 in clerical occupa- 
tions, chiefly as errand and messenger boys and girls; and 
28,000 in stores, etc. With the exception of 14 and 15- 
year-old children in stores, who may work three hours a 
day outside of school hours, all these were required to 
— out, leaving their jobs for older boys and girls and 
adults. 


Additional thousands of 16-and 17-year-old boys 
and girls have been excluded from hazardous occupa- 
tions. In saw and planing mills alone there were 
12,000 such minors in 1930; now they are excluded 
under the lumber and timber products code. When 
the lists of hazardous occupations for all codes are 
approved, the number of minors withdrawn from 
dangerous occupations (but eligible for other employ- 
ment) should reach at least 50,000. 

The child labor provisions of the codes seem to be 
well observed. Complaints rarely involve the use of 
children under 16 years. The completeness with 
which children have disappeared for the time being 





the industrial codes had trans- 
formed the situation. Stand- 
ards for child employment 
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from industry is reflected in the 
increased enrollment in high 
schools and industrial classes. 

The cooperation given by 
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a nation-wide basis. Tempor- anges sig 


arily, at least, and with excep- 
tions which will be noted, 
children had virtually disap- 
peared from industrial employ- 
ment. 


Numbers Released 


In the Census year of 1930, 
approximately 130,000 chil- 
dren under 16 were employed 
in industries now covered by 
codes. Allowing for the decline 
in child employment during 
the depression, it is estimated 











a Federal Children’s Bureau 
report that during the last four 
months of 1933 not a single 
work permit was issued to a 
child under 16 in Alabama, or 
in a number of industrial cities 
including Fall River, New 
Bedford, Jersey City, Hoboken, 
Camden, Buffalo—and Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, the city 
where, only a few months be- 
fore, hundreds of child shirt 
workers had gone on strike. In 
all the 62 cities and 10 states 
reporting only 3,193 permits 
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CATHOLIC CHARITIES BARS 
CHILD LABOR EXHIBIT 


N exhibit of the National Child Labor Commit- 

tee, sent on invitation of the National Confer- 

ence of Catholic Charities to its annual meeting in 

Cincinnati, October 7-10, was ordered removed by 

the President of the Conference after it had been on 
display for two days. 

The exhibit centered about the child labor gains 
which had been made under the NRA codes and the 
need for making these permanent through ratification 
of the Federal Child Labor Amendment. 


BEET SUGAR HEARINGS 


ie aud on the child labor provisions for the 

beet sugar industry were held in Michigan and 
Colorado in September, and the terms of the Benefit 
Agreement to be submitted to the growers this fall are 
expected to be made public shortly. 

At Denver there was little argument against the 
elimination of child labor, but in Michigan a few 
growers did voice opposition. In both states relief 
authorities reported that the sugar beet workers were 
compelled to be on the relief rolls. 

About 70 beet field laborers were present at the 
Colorado hearing and presented strong statements as 
to the intolerable conditions under which they were 
compelled to live, due primarily to inadequate wages 
and poor housing conditions. They were eager to see 
some step taken to assure a minimum wage for the 
current year and a number testified that the wages due 
them for work already done were being withheld. 

Not long after the hearing, according to a news 
despatch from Scottsbluff, Nebraska, the sugar beet 
laborers of North Platte Valley declared a strike but 
subsequently voted to delay the walk-out until Octo- 
ber 16 when the head of the AAA Sugar Section was 
expected. The laborers were demanding 20 cents a 
ton from the $1.25 a ton in benefit payments which 
the sugar growers will receive for this year’s crop. 

In the meantime conditions in the beet fields remain 
unchanged, and children are staying out of school to 


labor from early morning until evening in the harvest- 
ing of the crop. No agreement apparently will be 
effected in time to afford much protection to children 
this year, but there is strong hope that child labor will 
be eliminated and minimum wages established for the 
seasons of 1935 and 1936. 


A NEW VOICE 


The Social Frontier, a monthly journal of educa- 
tional criticism and reconstruction, made its debut in 
October. Under the editorship of George S. Counts 
and the guidance of a Board of Directors headed by 
William H. Kilpatrick and including a veritable ros- 
ter of progressive educators, it aims to become “the 
expressive medium of those members of the teaching 
profession who believe that education has an impor- 
tant, even strategic, role to play in the reconstruction 
of American Society.” 

The Social Frontier, to quote its own editorial: 
“assumes that the age of individualism in economy is clos- 
ing and that an age marked by close integration of social 
life and by collective planning and control is opening. 
.. - It will devote its pages positively to the development 
of the thought of all who are interested in making educa- 
tion discharge its full responsibility in the present age of 
social transition. Its editorial staff and board of directors 
hope that it will help fight the great educational battles— 
practical and theoretical — which are already looming 
above the horizon. And they trust that it will engage in 
the battles of the twentieth and not of the eighteenth 
century.” 

And don’t miss its funny page, “Voices from 
Olympus!” 

The magazine is published at 66 West 88th Street, 
New York City. Subscription price $2 per year. 


THE TOLL CONTINUES 


Lowell, Mass., Sept. 3—(AP)—John J. Taylor, 12-year- 
old newsboy, died in St. Joseph’s Hospital tonight as a 
result of injuries received Sunday morning when he ran 
against an automobile.—Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 

* * * 

John Bunczuk, 12, newsboy, was fatally injured about 
6 p.m. yesterday when run down by a “hit-and-run” auto- 
ist while he was riding a bicycle delivering newspapers for 
a Brooklyn daily.—Brooklyn (N.Y.) Times Union. 


And still the child labor provisions of the news- 
paper code on which hearings were held last June 
have not been announced. It is well to recall the edi- 


torial comment of the Milwaukee Journal last sum- 


mer.: 


There are two angles to this question of the employment 
of under-age children for newspaper circulation. There is 
the economic side, since every child displaced will have to be 
replaced by older boys who need the work. And even more 
important, there is the social problem. Youth can be served 
better educationally, physically and morally if those child 


labor rules that apply in other businesses are applied to 


newspapers. . . . Newspapers worthy of existing can do so 
without exploiting children. 
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WHAT THE NRA HAS DONE FOR 
CHILD LABOR 
(Continued from page 1) 


were issued, mostly for domestic work. 

The effectiveness of child labor restriction on a 
nation-wide basis is thus demonstrated beyond all 
doubt. 

Age Provisions 


Over 500 codes have been approved, and all but 13 
bar employment under 16 years. 

The thirteen comprise (1) a group of retail trades in 
which children 14 and 15 years of age may work three 
hours a day outside of school hours; (2) the motion pic- 
ture, radio broadcasting and legitimate theatre industries. 
in which children of any age may engage professionally ; 
(3) the newspaper and graphic arts codes (see p. 4). 

In 78 codes, most of which were approved early in 
the Recovery Program, there is no special restriction 
on hazardous work. These unfortunately include some 
industries, notably iron and steel, which involve em- 
ployment of a nature far too hazardous for minors. 

The remaining codes, more than 400 in number, in 
addition to the 16-year age minimum provide a higher 
age limit, usually 18 years, for hazardous operations. 
In some industries especially undesirable for minors, 
such as pyrotechnic manufacturing, wrecking and sal- 
vage industries and burlesque theatricals, the 18-year 
minimum applies to a/] employment. Others specify 
the occupations prohibited for minors between 16 and 
18. The majority, however, authorize the Code Au- 
thority to submit a list of hazardous occupations. Only 

15 such lists had been approved up to October. 


Junior Workers, Learners and Apprentices 


Working hours under the codes, with few excep- 
tions, are shorter than those allowed for children by 
most state laws. Minors therefore have profited by 
the general reduction in working hours. 

In the matter of minimum wages, however, there 
was at first a strong tendency to discriminate against 
younger workers solely on the score of their youth. 

_ The early drafts of the retail trades code specified pay 
rates for junior workers (those under 18) running $2 
a week under the minimum. After the National Child 
Labor Committee and other ‘organizations protested 
that this would encourage the employment of low- 
paid juvenile workers, a practice which the codes were 
precisely intended to combat, this was modified to a 
differential of $1 a week during the first six months 
of employment only. 

Many of the early codes were also lax in exempting 
learners from minimum wage rates. The National 
Child Labor Committee submitted recommendations 
asking that, if any exemption were deemed necessary 
the learning period should be limited to six weeks, 

the number of learners restricted to 5 per cent of the 
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total number of employees, and the pay for learners 
set at not less than 80 per cent of the basic minimum 
wage. An increasing number of codes incorporated 
these safeguards, and many also provided that only 
workers with no previous experience in the industry 
could be classified as learners. 

Some of the most serious deficiencies in many codes 
arose through failure to distinguish clearly between 
learners on semi-skilled work and bona fide appren- 


tices learning a highly skilled trade. To meet this 


situation, the President in June, 1934, issued an execu- 
tive order on apprentice training. This specified that 
apprentices must be at least 16 years, and must enter 
into a written contract for at least 2,000 hours of em- 
ployment under an approved plan of training; it also 
authorized the Secretary of Labor to prescribe further 
regulations and appoint an advisory committee. 

The first general regulation, issued in August, es- 
tablished basic standards for apprenticeship, includ- 
ing provision for a certain number of hours of 
educational training, and a beginning wage not less 
than 25 per cent of that for journeymen, to be in- 
creased periodically so that over the entire training 
period it would average not less than 50 per cent of 
the journeymen’s minimum. It also provided for state 
and regional agencies to approve apprentice contracts. 


Industrial Home Work 


Many industries in which industrial home work had 
long been a widespread evil seized the opportunity 
offered by the codes to eliminate it entirely, in some 
cases with a transitional period of regulation. 

These include the coat and suit, corset, dress, hat, men’s 
clothing, men’s neckwear, millinery, underwear, knitted 
outerwear, jewelry, luggage and fancy leather goods, arti- 
ficial flowers and feathers, powder puff, tag, toy and play- 
things industries, and a large group of paper products. 

A dozen or so codes provide for the continuance of 
home work under code standards of wages, hours and 
child labor. Experience shows, however, that where 
industrial home work is tolerated it is practically im- 
possible to enforce code standards, and abuses are 
bound to creep in. 

Especially inadequate are the restrictions in the codes 
for the candlewick bedspread, cotton garment, fishing 
tackle, handkerchief, infants’ and children’s wear, ladies’ 
handbag, and leather and woolen knit glove industries. 

A few industries in which home work is a large 
factor ignored the problem altogether, which of course 
means that home work continues unabated. 

Among these are the fabricated metals and lace manu- 
facturing industries, in both of which bad home work 
conditions were found in 1933 and 1934. 


Due to the protests of certain manufacturers that 
the denial of home work involved hardship for indi- 
vidual workers, the absolute prohibition has now been 
modified by executive order of the President for all 
code industries. Special home work permits may be 


issued to individuals incapacitated for factory work | 
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by reason of injury, physical defect, certain types of 
illness, age, or because they must be at home to care 
for an invalid. : 


Children Not Fully Protected by the Codes 

The outstanding instance of an industry employing 
large numbers of children which has withstood all 
attempts to establish adequate child labor safeguards 
in its code, is the newspaper publishing industry. The 
newspaper and graphic arts (periodical publishers) 
codes as originally submitted would have allowed 
boys or girls of any age to engage in sale and delivery 
work at any time of day or night except during school 
hours. The newspaper code approved in February, 
modified this only to the extent of prohibiting chil- 
dren under 16 from selling papers at night. The 
graphic arts code barred children under 14 from sell- 
ing but exempted those working on commission. 
President Roosevelt in signing these codes expressed 
dissatisfaction with the child labor provisions and 
asked that further investigation be made. 

In June public hearings were held on proposed 
amendments for the newspaper code which would set 
the minimum age for girls at 18 years and for boys at 
14 (except that boys of 12 or over already employed 
in delivery could continue), and would prohibit boys 
under 16 from either selling or delivering at night or 
in the early morning. Newspaper publishers offered 
vigorous objection and protested especially to any re- 
striction on age or early morning work. Up to Oct. 
20 the final child labor provisions for the newspaper 
and the graphic arts codes had not been announced. 

Certain industries, moreover, are not operating 
under any code. Among these are the telegraphic 
communications industry which employs thousands of 
boys as messengers, and the anthracite coal industry, 
an extremely hazardous occupation for youths. 

No code has been provided for domestic servants. 
Nearly 40,000 children under 16 were so employed in 
1930, and the depression operated to swell their num- 
bers. Families with lowered incomes sought to replace 


trained servants by cheap child help, while young 
girls themselves, unable to find industrial employ- 
ment, turned to domestic service as their only recourse. 
These child servants are often exploited remorselessly, 
working unlimited hours in return for a makeshift 
bed and hurried meals and perhaps a dollar or two a 
week in cash. 

Child workers in industrialized agriculture, with a 
single important exception, have received no protec- 
tion through codes or agricultural agreements. 

During the summer of 1934 the country was shocked 
to learn that children from 8 years of age up were being 
used as strike breakers in the onion fields of Ohio at 
wages ranging from 4 to 10 cents an hour—and that there 
was nothing in either the excellent Ohio child labor law 
or in the NRA codes to prevent such abuse. 

The exception relates to the many thousands of 
young children working in sugar beet fields. The 
Jones-Costigan Sugar Act approved in May, 1934 pro- 
vides that agreements under the Act may regulate 
child labor and fix minimum wages in sugar beet 
fields. Not only is this a temporary measure, however, 
but no agreements were concluded in time to affect 
child workers through practically the entire season of 
1934. Regional hearings were held in Colorado and 
Michigan during September, however, looking toward 
the establishment of minimum wage rates and child 
labor regulations for the seasons of 1935 and 1936. 

‘2 @ 

The fact that child workers in certain occupations 
have not been reached through the codes should not 
be allowed to minimize the striking gains that have 
been made. But the prospect is that these hard-won 
gains may be allowed to melt away like ice in the sun 
unless the Child Labor Amendment is ratified. 

Once lost, the ground will not be easy to regain. It 
is of the highest importance therefore to prevent such 
loss while there is still time, through ratification of the 
Child Labor Amendment, and thus to make the ban- 
ishment of child labor a permanent and integral fea- 
ture of American industrial life. 








“Yes, I can place you, sonny—sorry, 
mister, nothing doing.” 
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Courtesy New York News 


SHALL THESE DAYS RETURN? 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


I believe that the Federal Child Labor Amendment should be 


ratified and I enclose §............sseeseee for the support of your work. 
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